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Advertising Campaign --- 
Lawrence RoMAINE 
Middleboro, 


glancing through Fortune Maga- 
sine the other day, marvelled the 
remarkable color work the adver- 
tisements, the soft tones and the real- 
istic effects. eye wandered off the 
page and caught the Mail Stage and 
What change hundred years can 
bring. compared the old wood-cut 
full page advertisement For- 
tune, showing coach and four 
color, advertising well known whis- 
key. The subject seemed interest- 
ing one study. 

1832, The Boston Type and 
Stereotype Foundry issued “Speci- 
men which would now call 
catalogue. This book, which now 
have, contains every style type then 
use, every numeral, every border, 
every newspaper ornament (cut) and 
every figure, every size conceivable. 
its pages one may find the stage 
coach, the ship, the railroad, and every 
wood-cut one has ever found, which 
printed the period from 1800 
1850. There was little change dur- 
ing this time, except that the railroad 
engine and other new inventions were 
reproduced they appeared. 

The auctioneer went his printer 
and arranged for his bill, nailed 
bulletin boards the “general 
store” and the post office. chose 
the cut the farm, residence ware- 
house sold from this book. 
newspaper planned its column “For 
Sale and Rent,” could select the pic- 
tures and order the cuts. The ship 
chandler took anchor, ship 
scene the wharf for his bill head, 
newspaper advertisement broadside. 
The merchant could find any article 
his heart desired, from sunburst de- 
canter highboy, for his stationery. 
The cuts for the New England Prim- 


ers, sporting scenes, portraits, beavers 
and corsets, stud horses and lamps, 
short, everything that was “fit print” 
needed for personal commercial 
reasons, could found 

course, the same process exists 
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today for letter heads, bill heads, odd 
catalogue jobs, newspaper advertising 
and similar work. The same foundry 
issues catalogue and the newspapers 
and their clients pick and choose from 
the new and more modern selection. 
Even the auctioneer, wants job 
printing bills, must through the 
same thing. There little change, ex- 
cept the cuts and the modern ma- 
chinery which executes the work. 

The real transition that broad- 
sides are longer used, except the 
huge bill boards that now blot the 
landscape with advertisements 

(Continued page 14, column 


The Arts and Crafts 
Dutchland 


(Landis Valley, Pa.) 


the southeastward the Blue 
Ridge Mountains Pennsylvania lies 
well-populated belt having distinct 
culture derived from the migration 
into Penn’s woodland during the early 
seventeen hundreds. 
came from Switzerland, the Rhine 
provinces and southern Germany 
the invitation William Penn, and 
brought with them 
qualities that helped them survive per- 
secution, misfortune, and poverty 
their homeland, also the skill the 
artisan, the training the farmer, and 
pride good things well done. These 
were retained for generations, perhaps 
seven generations the present 
decreasing degree, however, 
that progress can read the story 
processes and apparatus. 

The little mill, that was first turned 
the pull old horse, soon had 
water power, replaced many 
years after steam power, and now 
electric motors. Economic changes 
replaced early industries later de- 
mand, but throughout these changes 
the people remained much the same. 
was the dutchland Pennsylvania. 

These early immigrants were called 
“dutch” because the 
nounced the German word deutsch 


that way. Those who arrived before 


the French and Indian 
called dutch and are quite distinct 
from the Germans who arrived after 
that period. The former retained their 
dialect, religion, occupations, folk-lore, 
dress, and other distinctive character- 
istics, while the German later arrivals 
learned English, preferred cities, were 
shopkeepers, and general adopted 
the customs their neighbors. Thus 
the distinction between dutch, German, 
(Continued page 12, column 
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Crutches and Aids 


Locomotion 
M.D. 
(15 44th New York) 
When misfortune our 
early settlers, that they could not 
walk, wheelbarrow horse-drawn 
wagon was hired borrowed. the 


Old World, wheel chairs, stretchers 
Sedan chairs were used. Backwoods- 


Left: Mound-builders Crutches 
(Circa. 1200 A.D.) 
Right: Civil War Veteran, with crutches 


men and farmers had often choice 
but the crutch. 

That Mound Builders 
dwellers used crutches attested 
pair them that were found 
tomb great antiquity (probably 
1200 A.D.), and now preserved the 
Denver Historical Museum (See illus- 
tration). They were made from sap- 
lings, and the arm rests were fastened 
with sticky bark which increased the 
wearer’s comfort. 

The most famous one-legged man 
the early history New York City 
was Peter Stuyvesant, whose rugged in- 
dividualism and fiery temper are sec- 
ondary (historically) his interesting 
silver stump-socket peg-leg (See illus- 
tration), and massive staff legend- 
ary fame. This aid loco- 
motion can seen many New 
mural decorations. 

the famous 
French diplomat, spent two years 
the New World from 1794 
suffered from lameness from 
childhood hip affection, and had 
short foot and leg. aid him 
walking, used long stick and 
crutch. was caricatured 1802 
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for his many shifts allegiance, and 
one cartoon (illustrated) 
crozier and his wooden patten high 
shoe. The latter compensated for the 
shortening the leg. The crozier re- 
placed his crutch when carrying out 
his episcopal duties. (He was bishop 
Autun 1758). 

The subject Wood’s 
shows colored man his regimentals 
office after am- 
putation his leg (See illustration). 
His crutches speak, would volumes, 
—for the patriotism and eagerness 
the soldier re-enter the trenches. 
Curiously enough, the crutches are 
the unsplit stick type. The many car- 
toons after the 
Civil War, during the period Re- 
construction, show how indispensable 
this bit wooden ware was the 
caricature artist. was certain 
arouse sentiment, especially when soup 
kitchens needed rich benefactors sev- 
enty ago. The earliest crutch 
factories were the smithies 
where seasoned rock-maple 
ways obtainable. There was one small 
factory started about New 
Hampshire, where swift streams fur- 
nished cheap water power. 

The antiquarian’s interest 
crutch more sentimental than prac- 


STUYVESANT, 
with peg-leg 


tical, its intimate associa- 
tion with the crippled wearer, his han- 
dicap and his effort overcome physi- 
cal defect. modern crutch catalogue 
articles all about the same shape. 
But must turn the pictures 
century ago for earliest illustrations 
this article wooden ware. The 


catalogues the artificial leg makers 
fifty years ago are studies them- 
selves. Their selling point was pop- 
ularize appliance which would en- 
able the wearer get away from the 
crutch-user’s handicap, and 
plant with elegant, light article 
beauty, worth and comfort. The 
prices artificial limbs were beyond 
the reach the ordinary laborer, mak- 
ing the patient subject commun- 
ity charity the remote districts. The 
catalogues were destined reach the 
eye the best custom, and that meant 


TALLEYRAND, 
with patten 


people means. The pioneer and the 
savage who suffered mutilating injury, 
had recourse the simple artifices 
the joiner cabinet maker. The use- 
ful pylons and crutches that they 
turned out triumphantly were the 
results necessity, and they were 
Man used the single stick crutch and 
the peg-leg for forty centuries before 
the buzz-saw fashioned the more com- 
fortable double-barred crutch use 
today. The place study these imple- 
ments early American history 
the contemporary paintings and prints, 
not the shops and collections the 
antiquarians. 


bird-call stick split one 
end, and containing leaf some 
plant, which the notes different 
birds are imitated, and they are thus 
attracted the net, snare, lime- 
twig. Thus, laurel leaf, fitted the 
bird-call, enables skillful whistler 
produce accents resembling those 
lapwings, leek, those nightin- 
gales, Willich’s Encyclopedia 
(1821). 
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Garly Industries 


Gun Flints 


(South Hadley, Mass.) 


The art fashioning implements 
and weapons chipping flint age- 
old and world-wide. 
the metals, knowledge working 
them developed, was little mo- 
ment among civilized people until the 
advent the flintlock gun the sev- 
enteenth century. Even the eigh- 
teenth and early nineteenth centuries, 
when this type gun was universal 
use Europe and America, the trade 
making gun flints was small 
commercial importance, although 
prime necessity the military and 
sporting worlds. 

Witness this unimportance the 
acknowledgment the 1797 edition 
the Encyclopedia Britannica that 
the shaping flints “is some sup- 
posed one the arts now lost” 
and “we know not that this art hath 
been anywhere The de- 
scription which the Britannica stood 
need appeared few years later 
detailed article Dolomieu, which 
was first printed the Memoirs 
Nationale and used later 
Nicholson and Ure England, and 
The Emporium America. 

seems have been the prin- 
cipal source gun flints, the industry 
there being carried the neigh- 
borhood St. Aignan and the val- 
levs the Seine and Marne. The little 
town Brandon, Suffolk, England, 
also long carried the trade, and 
probably provided most the British 
needs. America the entire supply 
frequently appear 
Coxe wrote 1812, “It too great 
national importance depend for our 
supplies from foreign sources.” 

Not all flint was suitable for the 
gun flint trade, but only such would 
produce the necessary sparking with 
the least possible blow and with scarce- 
any wear the steel. was best 
freshly mined, that would not 
weathered, and had thin film 
white dehydrated silica the sur- 
face. should essentially globu- 
lar shape, forms being 
full imperfections, even tex- 
ture throughout 
Stones two twenty pounds weight 
were the most economical work. 

The tools were few and simple and 
are here illustrated. They consisted 


weight with square head, and seven- 
inch handle. This tool was not made 
steel, because too hard, the 
was liable shatter the flint, rather 
than give clear fracture. 

double pointed hammer 
well hardened steel, ten sixteen 
handle. The balance this hammer 
was such that the points were nearer 
the workman’s hand than the center 
gravity the tool. 

Fig. small hammer, called 
roulette, with cylindrical head two- 
and-a-third inches diameter, un- 
weighing 
ounces, with six-inch handle. 

sides, seven eight inches long 


FOR GUN FLINTS 


two inches wide, also unhardened 
steel. This was set block wood, 
which served also work bench. 
There was also file sharpen the 
chisel its edge became 

The workman, seated the ground, 
selected good piece flint, rested 
his left thigh and, striking 
carefully with the large hammer, split 
into smaller sections about 
pound and half each. Blows too 
vigorous would cause cracks and 
but more gentle ones would 
produce perfect segments con- 
veniently workable size. 

Using next the double pointed ham- 
mer and holding one the smaller 
pieces unsupported the left hand, 
the flint maker, delivering 
outward blows rather than striking full 
the face, first chipped off the white 
layer and then portions the pure 
stone. These would measure approxi- 
mately two-and-a-half one-and-a- 
half inches. This was the operation 
which required “the greatest degree 
address and certainty manipula- 
was essential that the chips 
should about standard size and 
still more that each prominent 
ridge, always produced 
flint, should nearly the middle 
subsequent fragment. 


The final gun flint was shaped 
holding the chip the edge the 
chisel and tapping lightly with the 
roulette immediately above the line 
support. this means the stone 
would break exactly along the edge 
the chisel, evenly had been 
cut. Care had exercised have 
bevel (formed between the middle 
ridge and the striking edge) about 
more obtuse angle would not pro- 
duce brisk sparking. 

The spark was caused the fric- 
tional heating incandescence the 
tiny bit steel knocked off the 
blow from the flint. Unless the bevel, 
well the quality the stone, was 
right, excessive wear 
would result. 

The whole operation shaping 
gun flint could performed less 
than minute, good workman chip- 
ping off thousand preparatory seg- 
ments day and then fashioning 
them into the finished gun flints the 
following two days. weekly pro- 
duction two thousand units from 
the hand single artisan readily 
explains why the industry could not 
have been extensive. 

When the were 
sorted into those for pistols, for fowl- 
ing pieces, and for muskets. They 
were also graded for perfection 
stone and workmanship, the 
grades course bringing the highest 
prices the market. The average 
price, according Dolomieu, was four 
six decimes (eight twelve cents 
per hundred. 

There was tremendous amount 
waste this manufacture, about sev- 
enty-five per cent the stone origin- 
ally mined going into 
which was piled high the outskirts 
the few villages where the trade 
was carried on. Only the larger and 
‘better pieces, not suitable for gun 
flints, were salvaged from this mass 
waste, these forming the supply 
from which came the flints for home 
tinder boxes and for pocket flints and 
steels, the utensils for making fire 
which preceded the development the 


“The best hour glasses are those 
which are filled with egg-shells, well 
dried oven, finely pulverized and 
sifted; they show the passage 
time with greater exactness than com- 
(1821). 
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The Arts and Crafts 
Dutchland 


(Continued from Page column 


and Dutch becomes evident. This 
fact and not theory. 

dutchland one finds culture 
that still shows elements European 
influence. The people became pros- 
perous that Royall trav- 
elled through, 1829, she wrote: 
“Lancaster the Garden Spot 
Pennsylvania, take every ground, 
and not only Pennsylvania, but 
the whole Atlantic country.” The name 
“Garden Spot” stuck and used to- 
day. Naturally fertile country, the 
dutch settlers made even more 
their skill agriculture. was 
rich money products; among 
the rural counties ranked first. 
one not surprised find here 
wealth antiques and ruins former 
industrial plants, which for two gen- 
erations have contributed the an- 
tique supply the nation. course 
the dutch cannot claim all the credit, 
for the English and Welsh led the 
Irish mixed everywhere; middle 
Europe came and went, and the early 
dutch took root and here they are 
today. 

When studying the technological de- 
velopment one cannot 
leave out consideration the culture 
the people themselves. One would 
expect meet with some remnants 
industry and folk art, found the 
Rhine countries during the sixteen 
hundreds, and such the case, but, 
although these styles continued, they 
underwent changes. Thus, when wood 
became scarcer, open fireplaces should 
have become smaller, but did not 
so, because was desirable that they 
have capacity for two large kettles 
barrel stoves were used for 
room heating and the fireplace was 
resorted only occasionally for heat- 
ing wash water, boiling apple butter, 
butchering, Today the large fire- 
place still found old kitchens and 
summer houses, but not new houses, 
for the toy fireplaces built today are 
designed more ornamental than 
useful. 

This dutchland country full in- 
dustries which flourished 
faded out. The charcoal-iron indus- 
try, which began about the third dec- 
ade the seventeen hundreds, died 
out when anthracite was used the 
furnaces. The forges slitting 
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mills went along. 
leries, oil mills, community weavers, 
and cider mills the old style, flax 
and hemp culture, fulling mills, etc., 
had their day. flour mills, black- 
smiths and wagon makers, saw mills, 
paper mills, local foundries, 
makers, coopers, clockmakers, and 
similar industries, only few exam- 
ples survive. the story the 
forgotten man whose exit justified 
the name progress. 

Recently several students decora- 
tive motifs visited the Landis Valley 
Museum search typical decora- 
tion. was interested barn 
marks, another was writing about the 
tulip motif, another wanted see some 
hex marks, several were picking 
the pomegranate, the W.P.A. spent 
several days sketching decorative mo- 
tifs. This dutchland the place 
find them. But, when comes their 
analysis and interpretation, many will 
wrong, for this not job for 
amateur collector for hurried 
space-writer. There something fun- 
damental about motif, something 
more profound than just 
blance. Many have studied the sig- 
nificance and use these 
and there more learn. Church- 
ward wrote signs and symbols; In- 
man symbolism; Cessmann 
chemical symbols; Knight 
bolic language; Pavitt talismans: 
Lawrence primitive psychotherapy 
Ward the cross, and many others 
adopted the same theme. say that 
give strong subject trivial setting: 
heart motif more than 
muscle there more interest about 
fish motif than worm hook; 
and Solomon’s seal does not resem- 
ble globular star. There sym- 
meaning behind these decorative 
motifs the dutchland. Such symbols 
the tulip, heart, star, cross, peacock 
and pheasant, rose, pomegranate, horn 
plenty, fish, leaf, circle, etc., are 
numerous; painted, woven, cut out, 
dented carved, any sort ma- 
terial, and they are important part 
the design. 

idea the industrial develop- 
ment those early days this sec- 
tion given Bishop his History 
American Manfactures (p. 415) 
follows: Lancaster, the largest in- 
land town the United States 
1786, were about 700 families, 
whom 234 were manufacturers, 
which were included 
shoemakers, tailors, weavers 


woolen, linen and cotton cloth, stock- 
ing weavers and dyers. was im- 
portant leather goods manufacture 
such harness, saddles and clothing.” 
fact, Lancaster 1786, says 
Bishop (p. “among 234 manu- 
facturers were tanners, shoe- 
makers, saddlers, hatters, and 
skin dressers.” Within miles 
were tanneries. that time with- 
miles Lancaster there were 
saw mills.” Within miles Lan- 
caster were (p. 143) grain mills, 
one fulling mill, oil mills, hemp 
mills, boring and grinding mills for 
gun barrels, etc.” Lancaster had 
breweries the time. The United 
States census for 1810 says that there 
were then Lancaster County 316 
distilleries, oil mills, 
mills, fulling mills, carding mills, 
and forges. About 1780, there were 
293 distilleries, says another authority, 
who adds that there were grist mills 
1760, 159 about 1785 and 171 
score years later, when there were 
105 saw mills and charcoal iron 
forges the county, hemp mills, 
fulling mills, oil mills and carding 
mills. This does not include trades, 
vocations, transportation, business, nor 
the many activities and pursuits which 
one finds thoroughly alive com- 
munity. 

The purpose this account sim- 
ply show how distinctive our early 
communities were, and the great vari- 
ety and quantity their products. 
Such settlements are here described 
were found other places, each 
distinguished its prowess manu- 
facture, trade politics. was 
remarkable period our development 
nation, and the Early American 
Industries Association con- 
gratulated for its foresight endeav- 
oring preserve posterity the 
knowledge what the pioneers did, 
and how they did it. The Landis Val- 
ley Museum working along similar 
lines and has its collection over 
100,000 pieces gathered from this land 
industry and promise. This policy 
preservation should encouraged 
and appreciated more practical 
way. After all, altruistic enter- 
prise from which present and future 
generations will profit, hope, and 
deserving greater public support. 
Why wait thousand years accum- 
ulate such when today 
can acquired any earnest seeker. 
may collect, but who will preserve 
these pieces for the benefit future 
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This issue was printed Leon Case 
Flushing, 


Editor. 


Our Purpose 


The purpose the association 
encourage the study and better under- 
standing early American industry, 
the home, the shop, the farm, 
and the sea, and especially dis- 
cover, identify, classify, preserve and 
exhibit obsolete tools, implements, 
utensils, instruments, vehicles, appli- 
ances and mechanical devices used 
American craftsmen, farmers, house- 
wives, mariners, professional men and 


other workers. 
Dues 


The annual dues are payable Septem- 
ber and are follows: Regular 
members $1.00; Contributing members, 
$2.00; Supporting members, $5.00; 
Sustaining members, $10.00, and up. 
There distinction between the 
classes, except the amount the dues, 
but the publication THE CHRONICLE 
cannot financed unless consider- 
able number the members pay more 
than $1.00. Each member expected 
voluntarily place himself the class 
which represents the amount will- 
ing contribute the support the 
Association for the current year. THE 
CHRONICLE sent all members with- 
out additional charge. Many the 
back numbers may secured from the 
Treasurer for 20c each. For further in- 
formation, address any the officers. 


The Antiques Show 


may noted with pleasure that 
the Early American Industries Asso- 
ciation was the only membership or- 
ganization represented the New 
York Antiques Show, held 
Hotel Commodore from October 18th 
22nd. This was made possible 
Mr. George Harper, the Managing Di- 
rector, who kindly allowed 
space, free charge. were thus 
afforded introduction large and 
select group, although this not en- 
tirely our aim, want THE 


CHRONICLE educational value- 


not only collectors and dealers but 
the public generally. Mr. Lewis 
Wiggins, Northampton, Mass., 
loaned for exhibition 
from his own collection, which aroused 
much interest, especially the frame for 
holding matches lucifer-dipped, 
the large plane used make spills for 
early lighting and the tool for tapering 
the ends log pipes. These, with 
others, made the booth interesting and 
attractive, and number new mem- 
bers were accepted. The officers the 
Association express their appreciation 
and thanks those who served the 
booth and helped present the story 
early American crafts. hope 
able participate future antique 
shows and that more members will 
willing loan portions their col- 
lections for this good cause. 


Metal Alloys 


Howard Hubbard has kindly sup- 
plied with the following extracts from 
Mackenzie’s Five Thousand Receipts All 
the Useful and Domestic Arts, Kay’s edition, 
Phila., 1829. While presumably there will 
few, any, who will attempt memorize 
these formulae, even read them all 
once, many who not own the book will 
glad have them their files for ref- 
erence purposes. 


Mosaic gold. Melt to- 
gether equal parts copper and 
the lowest temperature that 
will fuse the former, stir them well 
produce intimate mixture the 
metals, and add 
quantities zinc; the alloy first as- 
sumes yellow colour like brass, 
adding more zinc becomes 
purple, and lastly perfectly 
which the proper appearance the 
desired product, when fused. The 
quantity zinc used altogether, 
should from fifty-two fifty-five 
parts out hundred. 


metal. Melt together 
pounds tin, pound bismuth, 
pound antimony, and pound 
lead. very excellent alloy will 
used for making tea-pots and 
other vessels which are required 
imitate silver. They retain their bril- 
liancy the last. 

Tombac. Melt together pounds 
copper, pound tin, and pound 
zine. 


Red tombac. Put into crucible 
pounds copper: when fused, 
add pound zinc: these metals 
will combine, forming alloy 
reddish colour, but possessing more 
lustre than copper, and also greater 
durability. 


White tombac. When copper com- 
bined with arsenic, melting them 
together close crucible, and cover- 
ing the surface with muriate soda, 
prevent oxidation, white brittle 
alloy formed. 

Common pewter. Melt crucible 
pounds tin, and when fused throw 
per, and ounces zinc. This com- 
bination metals will form alloy 
great durability and also 
considerable lustre. 


Best The best sort pew- 
ter consists 100 parts tin, and 


Hard pewter. Melt together 
pounds tin, pound regulus 
antimony, and ounces copper. 

Tutania Britannia metal. Melt 
together ounces plate brass, and 
ounces tin. When fusion, add 
ounces bismuth, and ounces 
regulus antimony. This 
discretion melted tin, until has 
the requisite colour hardness. 


Another. Melt together pounds 
plate brass,2 pounds mixture 
copper and arsenic, either cement- 
ing melting, pounds tin, 
pounds bismuth, and pounds reg- 
ulus antimony. This added 
discretion, melted tin. 


German Melt together 
drachms copper, ounce regulus 
antimony, and ounces tin. 

Spanish tutania. ounces 
scrap iron steel, white heat, 
portions, with ounces nitre. Melt 
and harden pound tin with 
ounces this compound. 

(To continued next issue) 
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Advertising Campaign 
(Continued from page column 


movies, plays, automobiles, apartment 
house rentals, foods and almost every 
thing use 1937. me, they are 
not true broadsides. may nar- 
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BROADSIDE 


rowing the meaning the word, but 
think them “announcements,” 
based upon psychological theory, and 
intended make people buy what they 
need and really don’t 
doubt they thought this 1830. 


Take the stage coach line, for ex- 
ample. There were few any time- 
tables and everyone did not take 
newspaper. People then were not 
they are today, 
and the newspapers did not cover news 
the 1937 sense. The stage coach 
steam-boat line could select cut 
wood metal, print few thousand, 
place them the general store and 
the post office, down the warehouse 
and the taverns, and pretty sure 
that possible travelers would find the 
rates and hours departure and ar- 
rival. not think that they were 
the term today, that people went 
from Boston New York 
cause the delightful picture the 
coach and horses tempted them. 
matter fact, the coaches were not 
comfortable all. Such broadside 
could not compared with the latest 
bathing beauty boards” for 
Lucky Strike. 

Tailors, posted broadside prices 
and cut two gentlemen the lat- 
est suitings, course they hoped 
sell their clothes, but they were an- 
nouncing something new and they felt 
that the broadside would reach more 
people their native haunts than 
would tiny cut and notice the 
papers. 

The itinerant blacksmith 
smith, who travelled from town 
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town, mending and tinkering, had 
small broadside printed, using cuts 
stoves from the “Specimen,” and 
small picture the “mighty arm 
the the top. When reached 
likely village, posted one the 
tavern, the general store and the post 
office, there was one. might 
miss the newspaper, staying short 
time, and would fail reach many 
people with anyway. many cases, 
imagine the printer, knowing full 
well that the average smith would have 
choice embellishments, kept 
supply hand and simply added the 
name the smith, when ordered. 

suppose the case the barber 
might nearly modern. announces 
the opening new shop and agrees 
serve all customers well. People are 
not thinking hair-cuts and shaves 
the evening when reading the paper, 
and even they noticed such ad- 
vertisement, would forget the 
day anyway. Our barber 
broadsides from the printer and posts 
them the various public buildings. 
The merchant stops for errand 
glass ale, and, seeing the an- 
nouncement, feels his beard looks 
the mirror and has time 
once the new address. 
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BROADSIDE 


have several examples broad- 
sides offering for sale shares stock 
various bridge, roadway and build- 
ing enterprises, belonging estates. 
Whether there was law then making 
the newspaper publication such sales 
compulsory not know, but the 
fact remains that least some lawyers 
chose the broadside for their clients. 
Other broadsides have cuts large 
and handsome cows sold, but 
doubt the pictures would make any- 
one Others announce 
that man one hundred and sixty-one 
years old will appear the town hall, 


that grass for sale Deacon 
Hudson, give the rules and reg- 
ulations for guests Cold Spring and 
other taverns. 

Mr. Earle Goodnow’s 
which far more extensive than mine, 
contains hundreds announcements 


a 


BROADSIDE 


glass, pottery, lighting devices, farm 
machinery and many, many new in- 
ventions, but not think that any 
them were used with the idea 
keeping the product front the 
public, morning, noon and night, until 
was given trial. 

The artistic advertising today, 
with its agencies, its artists, its sales- 
men (and I’ve been one) and its me- 
diums are wonderful. They represent 
brilliant epitome what our ances- 
tors started with the quaint, crude old 
broadside. They may “announce,” but 
should into the advertising 
business again, wish could try 


out 1832. 


The Weekly Philadelphia, 
1798) suggests that fire-buckets, 
prevent their spilling when passed from 
hand hand, made only slightly 
larger the top than the bottom, 
and that they provided with the 
following described attachment: 
this purpose, provide thin circular 
board cedar, other light wood, 
the size the bottom the bucket 
inside. This board may strength- 
ened tacking on, across the wood, 
one two small strips battens. Let 
piece strong twine made fast 
the centre this board, and also 
the centre the bottom the bucket, 
fer the board rise within about 
inch the mouth the bucket. When 
the bucket empty this board will 
the bottom, and can, therefore, 
obstruction filling the pump; 
and when filled, will float the 
surface the water, and meas- 
ure impede its being emptied into the 
engine, even discharged hand 
against the fire.” 
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Membership 


Membership lists should amended 
follows: (N) indicates new mem- 
ber: (S) indicates 
scriber; (Ch) indicates change ad- 
dress: (D) indicates decease. 

CALIFORNIA 

Hollywood: Percey, Miss Helen G., c/o 
Paramount Pictures, Inc., 5451 Marathon 
St. (N) 

CONNECTICUT 

Branford: Griswold, Main St. 
(N) 

Norwich: Wilson, Miss Luell, Elizabeth 
St. (N) 

District 

Reed, Fred C., 3725 Yuma 
(Ch); Wall, Charles C., 1107 16th 
(Ch) 

ILLINOIS 
Chicago: Child Development Foundation, 
Michigan Ave. (S) 
MAINE 
York Village: Perkins, Miss Elizabeth (Ch) 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Amherst: Taylor, Prof. George R., 

Beverly: Lantz, Christian, St. 
(Ch) 

Boston: Finnerty, Fred J., 122 Charles 
Nash, Chauncey C., Post Office 
Sq. (N) 

Marblehead: Chamberlain, Samuel, Front 
St. (N) 

Marlborough: Greenwood, Dr. Arthur M., 
Time Stone Farm, Lower Stowe Rd. (Ch) 


Needham: Sidney, Stewart, 190 Nehoiden 
St. (N) 


Northampton: Shepherd, Mrs. Thomas, 
Bridge St. (N) 


Westport Point: Ellis, Miss Helen (Ch) 

Westfield: Western Hampden Historical So- 
ciety, Westfield Athenaeum (S) 

New JERSEY 

East Orange: Lufkin, D., 253 Dodd St. 
(Ch) 

Heath, Clyde, 853 Cleveland Ave. 
(N) 

Glen Rock: Martin, Louis, Rock Rd. (N) 

Jersey City: Zeik, H.,111 Garrison Ave. 

Nutley: Page, Earl L., 107 Cedar St. (N) 

Perth Amboy: Connor, John M., Smith 
St. (Ch) 

Short Hills: Howe, Percival S., Jr. (Ch) 

New 

Albany: Warshaw, I., 554 Park Ave. (N) 

Altamont: Demarest, Mrs. Lawrence, 150 
Main St. (N) 

Dobbs Ferry: Lasher, Miss Frances 

Kew Gardens: Rispin, Miss Ethel, 12-33 
83rd Ave. (N) 

City: E., 4536 39th 


New York: Davis, Gherardi, William St. 
(Ch); Halle, Hiram J., 50th St. 
Haselbaum, Peter P., 260 72nd 
St. (N); Houck, William G., Jr., 149 
56th St. (N); Lyon, Charles Woolsey, 
56th St. (N); Stowell, 
Rockefeller Plaza (N) 


Saratoga Springs: Nolan, Miss Blanche (N) 

Schenectady: Spear, Fred L., 1368 Keyes 
Ave. (N) 

Southampton: Tillman, General Samuel 
(Ch) 

Yonkers: Heaney, Miss Sara G., Borcher 
Ave. (Ch) 

Lakewood: Striegel, Miss Frances H., 1316 
Sloane Ave. (N) 

Sandusky: Wagner, Leo Edward, 634 Co- 
lumbus Ave. (N) 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Norristown: Price, H., (N) 

Philadelphia: Eckhardt, George H., 2047 
Park Ave. (N) 

Summers, George Byron 

Providence: Kingman, Eugene, 140 Slater 
Ave. (Ch); Mackenzie, Mrs. Clara, 
Court St. (N); Wroth, Lawrence C., 
John St. (N) 


The Questionnaire 


have been tabulated follows. For 
key abbreviations, see Vol. II, No. 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Northampton: Northampton Historical Soci- 
ety Museum, Memorial Hall. Exhibits FT, 
HD, KH, LD, MA, SM, TA, TC, WM. 
Has for sale exchange. Wants gifts 
LP. Write. 

New JERSEY 
Nutley: Earl Page, 107 Cedar 
ested from the educational standpoint. 
Wants LP. Write 

New York 
Albany: Warshaw D), 554 Park 
Ave. Collects and deals pertaining 
FI, FT, HF, KH, LD, MA, SI, SM, TA, 
TC, VE, WH, WM. Write*. Visit. 
Brooklyn: Arthur Glasner (C), 105 St. 
John’s Pl. Collects FT, HD, KH, LD, TC. 
Wants LP. Write, only 
Saratoga Springs: Blanche Nolan 
D). Collects and deals HD, KH, LD, 
WM. Visit. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Norristown: Price (C) No. 
Collects HD, WM, and blacksmith’s tools. 
Write 

Providence: Mrs. Clara MacKenzie 
D), Court St. Collects and deals 
FT, KH, HD, LD, SI, TA, TC, WM, also 


costumes. Lectures latter. Visit. 


Clapboards 


Belmont, 


Although safer estimate the 
age clapboard from the age the 
house which than vice 
versa, there some possibility dat- 
ing clapboards their size and the 
way which they were will 


never possible date clapboard 
positively inspection, different 
methods manufacture were all go- 
ing the same time different 
parts the country even the 
same state. Shingles were rifted 
some parts Maine late 1910, 
and maybe are today. 

methods always developed logi- 
cally which they not might 
expect the progress clapboard mak- 
ing about follows: (1) rifted, 
riven (2) hand-sawed and 
(3) power-sawed and 
(4) power-sawed and 
power-planed. 

the 17th century, when some sort 
quickly erected shelter was 
mary necessity, naturally not 
expect find much sawed lumber 
any part the house where could 
have been split hewn. New Eng- 
land there were plenty large 
straight-grained pine trees, and wide, 
thick clapboards were rifted out with 
frow. (Shingles were made Bos- 
ton the same method late 
1760. Record Comm. Report No. 29). 
These rifted shingles and clapboards 
would not any too flat and mat- 
ter how much the latter were over- 
lapped the sides the house, there 
would always gaps, the clap- 
boards were nailed directly 
frame the house and not the 
sheathing present. For this rea- 
son, the spaces between the clapboards 
and also the space between them and 
the inside wainscot was often stuffed 
with hay, moss rushes. Clay was 
sometimes “chinked in” between the 
clapboards. 

The testimony 17th century ob- 
servers has already been presented 
(Vol No. 23, Vol. 
No. the effect that riven 
clapboards were common New Eng- 
land and New York that time. 
There riven clapboard the Har- 
rison Grey Otis House Museum, which 
may may not 17th century 
specimen. Such clapboards are read- 
ily identified their width and thick- 
ness, even they are almost, not 
entirely, flat and the grain the wood 
has badly weathered. 

The writer has never seen, 
least recognized, clapboard sawed 
either hand with up-and-down 
power saw. This type would show 
straight saw marks across the grain 
the wood. The thick, narrow clap- 
boards the Wadsworth House 
Harvard Square might this type, 
but after being weathered and painted 
many years, the saw marks, any, 
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are not discernible. They were prob- 
ably planed hand, which case 
they would not planed 
sides, but not possible deter- 
mine this fact without removing one 
them. possible that the narrow 
clapboards the period about 
1700-50 may have been produced 
these methods. 

clapboards sawed with circular 
saw and planed the writer 
can speak from observation these 
his home New Hampshire. The 
main part the house was built about 
1840. Later on, ell was built across 
the rear gable end and the clapboards 
the gable can readily removed, 
they are now the attic the ell. 
These clapboards are modern width 
and thickness, but plainly 
seen that they were sawed circu- 
lar saw and planed hand. They are 
planed both sides but the under 
side not smoothly finished. The sid- 
ing which they are nailed (with 
machine-made nails) all show the kerf 
mark up-and-down power saw. 
The clapboards the barn, which 
was probably built the same time 
the house, were also sawed cir- 
cular saw but were not planed 
either side. 

seems probable that clapboards 
were generally sawed with circular 
saw after 1830. advertising pamph- 
let bound volume catalogs 
the Boston Public Library (No. 
8014.62) indicates that 1823 circu- 
lar saws and especially the use them 
for sawing clapboards, was something 
new. Their use for the latter purpose 
specifically recommended. 


“There are number excellent 
works upon Carpentry 
The following are the most useful 
Mechanical Exercises”, the 
second edition which appeared 
“Halfpenny’s Art Sound 
1725; “The Carpenter’s 
Companion”, Smith, 1733; 
British Carpenter”, Francis Price, 
1765; “The Builder’s Treasury”, and 
other works upon the same subject, 
Batty Langby, 1741; Complete 
“The Practical House Carpenter”, 
Pain, 1791 “The Carpenter’s New 
Guide”, Peter Nicholson, whose 
works upon Architecture, particularly 
Carpentry and Joinery, have been 
more read and beneficially studied 
than those any other writer.” 
Whittock’s Trades (1837). 
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Mysterious Machine 


One our collecting members has recently acquired the machine 
which illustrated here, and, although does not appear lack any 
its essential parts (except the belts, hereinafter referred to), none 
the several authorities who have examined the machine itself 
sketch have been able advance any theory its use, except 
that was probably intended “twist strands something.” The 
owner has experimented “feeding” light string it, every dif- 
ferent way that has been able think of, but without getting any 
satisfactory sensible results. seems obvious that had two belts, 
each which was passed around one the wheels (AA) and one 
the rollers (BB). When the crank turned, one these belts has 
been crossed into the form figure the iron hooks (CC) spin 
opposite directions; otherwise, the same direction. Whether the 
axle (D) acted reel not uncertain, but the inset (E) 
would appear have some definite purpose. The function the iron 
hook was probably steady the machine (which quite light), 
very plainly home-made, all wood, except the hooks and the crank, 
and would appear date from around 1800. Possibly one our 
readers, having seen similar machine and learned its use, can clear 
the whole mystery, possibly one our mechanically-minded 
members may, from studying the sketch, make accurate guess 
how can worked. 


shall glad publish similar illustrations and descriptions 
puzzling items, belonging members who will supply satisfactory 
sketches photographs and pay for the cuts, was done this 
case. Ep. 
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